looking 
ahead 


. A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
forward-looking policy planning and research —announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


Fair Pay For Congressmen 
by Robert Heller 


A member of the National Planning Association’s Board of Trustees, Steering and 
Business Committees, Mr. Heller is head of Robert Heller & Associates, of Cleve- 
land, management engineers. He is the author of “Strengthening the Congress” 
(NPA, 1945) which contained 17 recommendations for the reorganization of Con- 
gress, 11 of which were subsequently adopted. The NPA Steering Committee en- 
dorsed and released this statement by Mr. Heller on February 6. 


‘oe the American people are getting the services of their 
Congressmen at much less than cost. This is evidenced in 
several ways, particularly by the increasing number of able and 
distinguished Senators and Representatives who in recent years 
have resigned their seats or refused to run for re-election because 
, they could no longer afford to be Congressmen. 

For more than a decade, there has been growing agreement that 
salaries of members of Congress should be commensurate with 
the costs entailed by their positions, with the importance of the 
political institution to which they belong, and with the dignity of 
the wealthiest and most powerful democracy in the world. Yet, 
all attempts to provide members of Congress with an adequate 
compensation have failed. 

The main difficulty arises from the fact that congressional 
salaries can only be fixed by the Congress itself. Congressmen 
have been naturally reluctant to vote increases for themselves. 
In consequence, it is likely that a rise in congressional compen- 
sation to a satisfactory level will only occur if there is strong pop- 
ular support for this necessary development. 

The problem of congressional salaries was carefully studied in 
the 1945 report on "Strengthening the Congress, "' published by the 
National Planning Association. That report recommended an in- 
crease in congressional salaries from $10,000 to $25,000 per year. 
Since 1945, however, the Congress has provided for only a single 
increase in its salary, that authorized by the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 which raised congressional compensation to a 
basic salary of $12,500 plus $2,500 expense allowance. In 1953, 
at the suggestion of the National Committee for Strengthening the 
Congress, a Commission on Judicial and Congressional Salaries 
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The President has signed a 
bill raising congressional pay by 
50 percent to $22,500 per year. 

As noted in Mr. Heller's arti- 
cle, in 1945 the NPA recommend - 
ed an increase in congressional 
salaries to $25,000 per year in 
its report''Strengthening the Con - 
gress." 

NPA also recommended es- 
tablishment of a pension retire - 
ment system for members of the 
Congress. Inline withthis sug- 
gestion Mr. Heller urges that the 
retirement benefits established 
by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 be substantially 
liberalized. 
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was appointed consisting of private citizens 
and public officials. It recommended that 
congressional salaries be raised to $27,500, 
and the Congress is now considering bills to 
carry out the Commission's recommendations. 
In view of the fact that the equivalent in cur- 
rent purchasing power of the NPA's 1945 sug- 
gestion of $25,000 per year would be between 
$30,000 and $35,000 per year, the Commis- 
sion's recommendation of $27,500 appears to 
be a minimum figure. 


yi HE NEED to raise congressional salaries 
arises not only from the unfairness of a 
situation in which the costs of performing their 
services exceed the compensation provided. 
More important, this situation generates pres - 
sures on Congressmen who lack independent 
means to supplement their incomes in various 
ways. This necessity may lead on occasion 
to undignified and unworthy practices. 

Moreover, the implication that only citi- 
zens with independent means can without hard- 
ship aspire to serve their country in the Con- 
gress is inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles on which ourdemocracy is founded. 
It is wrong for a nation as free and as wealthy 
as the United States to compensate in so nig- 
gardly a fashion those citizens whom its peo- 
ple have deemed worthy of election to the most 
important and most powerful legislative body 
in the world. 

It is impossible to compare the relative 
importance of a Senator or Congressman with 
that of a business executive or top level em- 
ployee of other types of private organizations. 
Nevertheless, citizens in responsible policy- 
making positions in private employment gen- 
erally receive compensation substantially in 
excess of the $27,500 recommended by the 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries. Even the top-level personnel of the 
executive branch has in recent years been 
treated better by the Congress inthe matter 
of salaries than have its own members. At 
present, Cabinet officers receive $22,500 per 
year and many officials of the executive branch 
are paid more than the present basic $12,500 
salary of members of Congress. 


| its 1945 report, "Strengthening the Con- 
gress, " the National Planning Association 
also recommended establishment of a pension 
retirement system for members of Congress, 
and suggested that annuities of $1,000 for 
each year of service up to a maximum of ten 
would be appropriate. The Legislative Reorg- 
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anization Act of 1946 set upa retirement sys- 
tem providing benefits ranging from $1,875 to 
$9,375, with six years of service required to 
obtain the minimum annuity and nearly thirty 
years required for the maximum. Though the 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries did not consider the question of re- 
tirement benefits, it would also be desirable 
to liberalize substantially the existing system 
as the annuities paid under it are too small 
and the number of years required to reach an 


‘adequate level of benefits are too long. 


The nature of our political system requires 
the Congress to fix its own compensation. 
Congressmen have hadan understandable hes - 
itation about concerning themselves with the 
problem of their own salaries not simply be- 
cause of possible political criticism but also 
because of a feelingthat this subjectis not in 
keeping with the dignity of the Congress of the 
United States. Nonetheless, in this matter, 
as in others, the Congress will be responsive 
to the wishes of the American people. 

A distinguished Commission of private cit- 
izens and public officials has, after hearing 
extensive testimony, made unanimous recom - 
mendations for congressional action on this 
vexing problem. As manycitizen's organiza- 
tions and private individuals as possible should 
add their endorsements ofan increase in con- 
gressional salaries so that the Congress may 
be aware of the strong desire of the American 
people to provide their elected Senators and 
Representatives with compensation adequate 
to the costs and the importance of the offices 
they hold. < 


Approaches to Economic Development 


“os FACTORS of production and poor 
utilization of available resources are not 
the only elements limiting economic develop- 
ment in the lesser developed countries, ac- 
cordingto a new Twentieth Century Fund stud- 
y. Just as important is what social scientists 
call the socio-cultural environment --"'the le- 
gal and political organization of the society, 
the structure of family organization and the 
values which dominate it, the extent to which 
work, creativeness and productive activity are 
held in esteem or treated with disdain." 
Popular attitudes which disapprove of 


' change or consider poverty inevitable, retard 


economic development as much as shortages 
of capital, skilled labor, and land. These 
and similar beliefs must be modified in many 


underdeveloped countries before sustained in- 
creases in total output and real income can be 
realized. For this reason, the study indicates, 
economic development may be a slower proc- 
ess than has been thought. 

The Fund study contains a comprehensive 
and detailed analysis of the economic and 
noneconomic factors which make for higher 
levels of living. It examines basic differences 
in approach among the experts, for example, 
between those favoring large injections ofcap- 
ital into the underdeveloped economies in or- 
der to force higher rates of economic growth, 
and those advocating more gradual capital 
growth based on internal accumulation. An 
historical account of economic growth in Eng- 
land, Western Europe, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union provides a standard of comparison for 
judging the effectiveness of contemporary ef- 
forts. A final chapter deals with the interests 
and responsibilities of the United States. 
(Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis. 
“Approaches to Economic Development." 
From: The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42 St., N. Y. 36. 1955. 494 pp. $5) < 


The American Assembly on the 


Federal Government Service 


HE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, established 

by President Eisenhower in 1950 when he 
was President of Columbia University, is a 
program of continuing conferences of leaders 
in American life whose purpose is to inform 
the American people on major national pro- 
blems. A rundown of topics considered at 
past conferences --U.S.-Western Europe rela- 
tions, inflation, economic security for Amer- 
icans, UN Charter review, and the Federal 
Government service--reveals the range and 
depth of the Assembly's interest. In May 
1955 the subject under discussion will be U.S. 
Farm Policy. 

Participating in the conferences are repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, farm groups, 
the professions, both political parties, and 
government. Intensive preparation precedes 
the meetings. For example, the groundwork 
for the Sixth American Assembly on the Fed- 
eral Government Service was laid at a two-day 
planning session held in May 1954. About 30 
experts Federal officials, public and private 
personnel executives, political scientists, and 
authorities in public administration and busi- 
ness management--met to identify major is- 


sues and focus attention on the need and op- 
portunities for improving the Federal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

When the Assembly convened in October 
1954, it had the benefit of these discussions, 


_ plus a number of background papers highlight- 


ing the issues. 

' The findings and recommendations of the 
Sixth Assembly on the Federal Government 
Service contain the views, in abbreviated form, 
of over 50 leaders in American life onthis im- 
portant subject. NPA's Assistant Chairman 
and Executive Secretary, John Miller, was a 
member of this group. 

These leaders favor the establishment of 
a modern Federal personnel system. This 
development, they say, is essential for a 
more economical, efficient, and higher -qual- 
ity Government service. Both the Assembly's 
findings and the background papers prepared 
for the use of Assembly participants have been 
published recently. 


|= BACKGROUND papers clearly demon- 
strate the deep interrelationship between 
the Federal Government service and our con- 
stitutional and political development. They 
indicate, as the preface to the Assembly's fi- 
nal report points out, that "the improvement of 
Federal Government personnel policies and 
managementis not simplya technical problem 
for which the experts can devise quick solu- 
tions." 

Indeed, "the future quality and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Service will be deter- 
mined, as has been its past performance, by 
the leadership of the President as elected chief 
executive, by the role of the Congress under 
our separation-of-powers system, by the de- 
centralized character of our political parties 
and their traditional interest in patronage, by 
the contributions of American business man- 
agement to the concepts and methods of pub- 
lic management, and by the special demands 
which American democratic society places 
upon its civil servants." 

("The Federal Government Service: Its Char- 
acter, Prestige, and Problems." From: The 
American Assembly, Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Building, Columbia University, N. Y. 
27. 1955. 189 pp. Free.) « 


Lieutenant General Raymond S. McClain, 
charter member of NPA's National Council, 
died on December 15, 1954. General McClain 
was President of the American Mortgage and 


Investment Company in Oklahoma City. 
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New Data on 
Saving and National Wealth 


Saving in the United States, 1897-1949 


A— AMOUNT of new data on saving 
and national wealth is now available in 
"A Study of Saving in the United States, "' by 
Raymond W. Goldsmith. The three volumes 
comprising the study are the result of inves- 
tigations financed by the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, which were conducted 
mostly from 1948 to 1951 by Dr. Goldsmith 
and a group of collaborators and assistants. 
The study had the benefit of the counsel of an 
Advisory Committee of outstanding econo- 
mists and insurance company Officials. 
Inhis foreword the Chairman of the Adviso- 


ry Committee, Dr. Winfield W. Riefler of the 
Federal Reserve System, says that the study 
makes a "fundamental contribution...to our 
knowledge of saving and the American capital 
market." It "represents by far the most com - 
prehensive and detailed study that has been 
made to date in this field." 


T= CORE of the study consists of annual 
estimates of the volume of saving from 
1897 through 1949 for the United States and 
for six saver groups--nonfarm individuals, 
farmers, unincorporated business enterprises, 
corporations, state and local governments, 
and the Federal Government. Except for cor- 
porations, the savings of which are estimated 
as the difference between net income and div- 
idend payments, estimates are given of the 
different forms of saving for each group. More 
than two dozen forms are distinguished in the 
case of nonfarm individuals, and a somewhat 
smaller number for the four remaining groups. 


No figures of this type have been available 
hitherto for the period before 1933. The new 
study adds a considerable amount of new de- 
taileven for the last two decades --particularly 
on saving by government and agriculture. Be- 
cause of differences in concepts and in some 
of the estimating procedures, the new figures 
show a higher volume of saving, particularly 
since World War II, than the estimates of the 
Department of Commerce or the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


One of the main findings of the study is 
that the ratio of saving to income has shown 
long-term stability in spite of violent cyclical 
fluctuations. This ratio averaged approxi- 
mately one-eighth both in the three decades 
before 1929 and in the period after World War 
II. 

The distribution of national saving among 
the main saver groups likewise has not de- 
monstrated pronounced structural changes. 
Both before 1929 and since World Warll, per- 
sonal saving, including agriculture and unin- 
corporated business enterprises, accounted 
for approximately 70 percent of national sav- 
ing; corporate saving for nearly 20 percent; 
and government saving for the remaining 10 
percent. 

Changes inthe distribution of personal sav- 
ing are characterized, except for the two wars 
and the great depression, by a considerable 
increase inthe share of saving through con- 
sumer durables, life insurance, and pension 
and retirement funds. On the other hand, the 
share of saving through corporate stocks and 
bonds, mortgages and real estate has declined; 
while the share of saving through deposits with 
financial institutions remained approximately 
the same. 


EW ESTIMATES of national wealth are 
also included in the study, together with 
rough estimates ofa national balance sheet 
for the nation as a whole at eight benchmark 
dates (1900, 1912, 1922, 1929, 1933, 1939, 
1945, and 1949). The most extensive of the 
special studies deal with information on sav- 
ing provided by sample studies of household 
accounts; with estate tax statistics and mate- 
rial from the Survey of Consumer Finances rel- 
evant to wealth and the accumulation of sav- 
ing; and with an attempt to derive a saving 
function from the new data. 


(From: Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 1955. Three volumes. Vol. I and II 
were published this month. $30. Vol. III will 
be published in the Fall. $8.50) « 


through the Looking Ahead glass 


Fresh Water 
From the Ocean 


TT HE SEARCH for new water supplies con- 
tinues at a rapid pace, as the need for 
water increases in many areas of the world. 
In the United States, the Department of the 
Interior is financingan intensive research pro- 
gram to develop economically feasible proc- 


esses for distilling sea water and for purifying 
brackish waters to make them suitable for in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses. A departmen- 
talreport on saline water conversion indicates 
that considerable progress is being made in 
this direction. 


The objective ofthe initial five-year phase 
of the Department's program is to develop 
processes for converting sea or brackish wa- 
ter at a price which municipal users and agri- 
cultural enterprises might pay. The goal is 
to reduce costs to about $125 per acre-foot 
for water for municipal and similar purposes 
and to $40 per acre-foot for irrigation water. 

By using an improved process which has 
recently been developed, it may be possible 
to produce fresh water from the sea for munic- 
ipaluse at atotal cost of under $125 per acre- 
foot. This is about one-fourth the cost of the 
most economical process now in use. The 
principles of this process already demonstrated 


in a pilot plant, when applied to large-scale 
operation, may permit such low-cost produc- 
tion. 

The conversion of sea water at a cost be- 
low $40 per acre-foot is more difficult, but 
the intensive research now being carried out 
by many universities and private organizations 
in cooperation with the Interior Department 


may well point the way to lower-cost conver- 
sion. 


OR MANY water-starved areas in'the world, 

the development of successful desalting 
processes, combined with other efforts being 
made to obtain low-cost energy from the sun 
and the atom, could be of profound signifi- 
cance. 


("Third Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior on Saline Water Conversion." From: 
Saline Water Conversion Program, Dep't. of 
the Interior, Wash. 25. 1955. 125 pp. Free.) 


the people of VijPA__ 


Charlton 
Ogburn 


NPA's Counsel, Charlton Ogburn, also an NPA 
Board and International Committee Member, 
practices law in New York and Washington. 
A public-spirited man, Mr. Ogburn's’ talents 
are many-sided. He isa Shakespearean schol- 
ar and writer, and is a thoroughgoing student 
of the history of England and of the South. 
He holds the degrees of A.B., LL.B., and 
LL.D. Hebeganhis law practice in Savannah, 
Georgia; moved to New York after World War 
I. In 1919-21, as Counsel and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federal Electric Railway Com- 
mission, he made a nation-wide investigation 
of the electric railway and allied power indus- 
try for the Government. In the late twenties, 
Mr. Ogburn practiced law extensively in Eu- 
rope and, more recently, he has done work in 
South America. He aided in drafting some of 
the social and labor legislation enacted by Con- 
gress in the middle thirties--particularly the 
Social Security Acts and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. His latest book, "This Star of Eng- 
land, "a 1,300-page volume written in collab- 
oration with his wife, is a scholarly, highly- 
documented work which examines all of the 
evidence available on the question of Shake- 
spearean authorship. This volume analyzes 
all of the plays and sonnets of Shakespeare 
and has been called by Professor William Y. 
Elliott of Harvard and others "one of the great 
books of our time."’ Mr. Ogburn is the only 
practicing American lawyer who is a member 
of the Grotius Society of London, one of the 
two most distinguished societies for the ad- 
vancement of international law. He is Trus- 
tee and Vice President of The Southeastern 


Law Center. Mr. Ogburn's prime interest is 
the NPA. 
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Selected Studies of 
Negro Employment in the South 


F ACTUAL STUDIES of Negro employment in 
94 selected Southern industrial plants, in 
three major Southern metropolitan areas, and 
in the manufacturing industries of a Southern 
state have been compiled in book form and re- 
leased by NPA's Committee of the South. The 
bookcontains six studies prepared by resident 
Southerners under the close supervision of 
Calvin B. Hoover, Chairman of Research for 
the Committee of the South, and B.U. Ratch- 
ford, Research Director, both of Duke Univer- 
sity and Will W. Alexander of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. The studies were previously 
released as separate reports. 

These studies--accomplished by on-the- 
spot surveys and interviews with representa- 
tives of top and operating management, union 
officials, and workers --indicate the impact of 
traditional problems and the experience, pro- 
gress, and potential of integrating the Negro 
as a vitaland effective factor inthe expansion 
of the Southern economy. The studies cover 
areas or plants in Tennessee, Kentucky, In- 
diana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

The authors’ focused their inquiries on job 
opportunities open to Negroes, company prac- 
tices in hiring and promotion, wages paid to 
Negro workers, education and vocational train- 
ing available to Negroes, effects of unionism 
on the status of Negro workers, attitudes of 
White workers toward Negroes as co-workers 
and as fellow union members, and changes in 
the above points which have occurred in recent 
years. 

Commenting on the book, H. Christian 
Sonne, NPA's Chairman, stressed the com- 
pelling reasons for increasing the use of the 
nation's manpower. "The basic premise of the 
Committee of the South has been that not only 
its own area, but the nation as a whole, would 
gain from the full development of the South's 
great pool of untapped manpower, resources, 
and markets," said Mr. Sonne. "The nation 
must seriously consider ways to make the best 
use of existing abilities ofallits racial groups, 
to extend educational and training facilities, 
and to improve employment opportunities — 
whether to cope with a national emergency or 
to assure that in peacetime the country can 
continue to increase its standard of living." 
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A factual and analytic approach in exam- 
ining the day-to-day experience of numer- 
ous employers of White and Negro workers is 
maintained in all the case studies. As the 
“Christian Science Monitor" accurately ob- 
serves: "These studies lean backward to be 
factual and objective and refrainfrom drawing 
conclusions or making any recommendations." 
In commenting on one study the "New York 
Times" stated that it was “an illuminating 
document. It supplies much needed informa - 
tion but makes no recommendations, for the 
good reason that much more research is re- 
quired for a clear understanding of the highly 
complex problem of Negro employment." 

Public response to the series has been grat - 
ifying. The number of requests for the studies 
from business firms, government agencies, 
trade unions, and universities indicate that 
many organizations throughout the nation are 
concerned with the problem of Negro employ- 
ment. 

The Committee of the South hopes that these 
studies may be of value for policy determina - 
tion to other companies with biracial work 
forces. It also hopes that the studies will 
point the way to further studies and analyses 
which may lead to the development of employ - 
ment opportunities and practices enabling the 
two races to work together more effectively. 
("Selected Studies of Negro Employment in the 
South." From: NPA. 1955. 483 pp. $5.50- . 
$4.50 to NPA Members.) < 


The Budget in Transition 


{Ss FEDERAL BUDGET, as an ever-pres- 
ent force in our national life, is constant- 
ly changing. In recent years, major policy 
decisions involving changes in the treatment, 
form, and method ofreporting Budget expendi- 
tures and in the timing of tax receipts have 
been frequent and substantial. These changes 
are analyzed is a report prepared by SidneyG. 
Ticktonat the request of NPA's Business Com - 
mittee. 

According to Mr. Tickton, the effect of 
some of the more recent changes was to re- 
duce the accounting totals reported for Feder- 
al expenditures for the fiscal years 1951 through 
1956 by not less than $2.5 billion, and to in- 
crease the accounting total of receipts by at 
least $6.8 billion. 

Reducing the expenditure figures or increas - 
ing the receipt figures results in reducing the 
reported deficit. Mr. Tickton's analysis shows 


that the Government's deficit for the fiscal 
years 1951 through 1956 would be $29.2 bil- 
lion if changes in treatment, form, and meth- 
ods of reporting expenditures and the timing 
of receipts had not been made. This is $9.3 
billion more than the total deficit of $19.9 bil- 
lion actually shown by the Government for the 
fiscal years 1951 through 1954 and forecast in 
the administrative Budgets for fiscal 1955 and 
1956. 

In a similar analysis of the Government's 
accounts on a consolidated cash basis, Mr. 
Tickton arrives at an estimated cash deficit 
of $7.6 billion for the fiscal years 1951 through 
1956 when figured on the old budgetary basis, 
instead of a cash surplus of $400 million as 
shown in the Government reports for the period. 


* HANGES in the reporting of Government 
expenditures and in the timing of tax re- 
ceipts, says Mr. Tickton, did not reduce the 
actual cost of Government, nor actually in- 
crease the taxpayer's liability to the Govern- 
ment. However, the influence of the changes 
sometimes extends beyond accounting mat- 
ters. "They maybe large enough, for example, 
to influence tax policy--the determination of 
whether taxes should be lowered or raised." 
Mr. Tickton believes that policy decisions 
of this type "should be made within the frame- 
work of a coordinated national policy, not in- 
dependently for each agency and activity as 
the occasion arises." 
("The Budget in Transition." From: NPA. 
1955. PP-89. 62 pp. $1. NPA Members re- 
ceive one free copy.) < 


70th Anniversary of the BLS 


|S Bureau of Labor Statistics is celebrating 
its 70th Anniversary this year. Inhonor of 
the occasion, the Labor Department's "Monthly 
Labor Review" has publisheda group of articles 
highlighting the Bureau's work since 1885-and 
pointing the way to future improvements. Sug- 
gestions and comments on future improve- 
ments are offered by a‘former BLS Commis- 
sioner, the President of the AF L, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CIO, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a labor reporter, the 
Chairman of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the Chancellor of the University of 
California, a U.S. Senator, a Harvard Univer- 
sity professor, and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

(From: Supt. of Doc., Wash. 25. Jan. 1955. 
$.55 per copy.) 


‘| scope of his viewpoint led him to take anac- 


NPA lost a good friend and a valued member 
of its Agriculture Committee and the Com - 
‘mittee of the South with the recent death of 
Thad Snow. Mr. Snow was known inhis own 
state of Missouri as a farmer, a community 
leader, a philosopher, and a keen observer 
of political and social trends. His farm, a 
thousand acres of river-swamp land which he 
began to clear in 1910, became one of the 
most productive cotton, corn, and alfalfa 
farms in the Midwest and was considered a 
showplace in Southeast Missouri. The broad 


tive interest in state and national farm leg- 
islation. He was particularly sympathetic 
toward the problems and needs of cotton farm 
tenants and farm labor. 

His frequent newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles on many subjects were well known 
throughout Missouri. He was the author of 
an NPA report, "A Farmer Looks at Fiscal 
Policy, " in 1945. Shortly before his death, 
Mr. Snow completed "From Missouri," a 
book containing his personal experiences in- 
terwoven with the sociological and cultural 
development of his section of the country. 


Growth and Stagnation 
in the European Economy 


(;=m of the European economy in the 
period 1913 to 1938 was on the whole 
much slower than in the preceding decades. 
This is the conclusion ofa new study prepared 
by an internationally known economist from 
the University of Stockholm, as part of the 
research program carried on by the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Although it 
was published by the United Nations and fi- 
nanced by the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
contents and conclusions of the study are en- 
tirely the responsibility of the author, Profes- 
sor Ingvar Svennilson. 

Annual rates of increase, says the study, 
ranged from about 1.0 percent for European 
agriculture to about 1.5 to 2.0 percent for 
European manufacturing and service indus- 
tries. On the basis of available national in- 
come figures, it is a "reasonable guess" that 
the annualrate of increase in real national in- 
comes did not exceed 1.5 percent. "Accord- 
ing to historical experience in the industrial 
era, '' concludes the author, "this represents 
a slow rate of progress." 

The study is mainly concerned with the 
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growth of the European economy from the be- 
ginning of the first World War until the out- 
break of the second. However, in order to 
place this period in a wider perspective, the 
analyses in many cases have been carried 
back to 1880 and forward to 1950. 


re the pre-1914 economy, Europe's supply 
of manpower was increasing rapidly, cap- 
ital was accumulating at a fast pace, produc- 
tion was rising with the growth of efficiency, 
and employment was ata relatively high level. 
By the first half of the twenties, however, var- 
ious external causes --the war, industrializa- 
tion overseas, and technological progress -— 
had reduced or stabilized the demand for var- 
ious products, as well as the efficiency and 
output of many industries representing a large 
share of national output and employment. 

Resumption of economic growth, indicates 
Professor Svennilson, depended upon a "'com- 
plete transformation of the economic struc- 
ture."’ But this transformation was slow in 
coming. National output and income in the 
late twenties remained at a low level. This 
occurred because large sectors of the national 
economies were obsolete and because imbal- 
ance had arisen in some industries between 
capacity and demand. 

But there was no reason, continues the 
study, “why under conditions of high employ- 
ment the remaining transformation problems 
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could not have been successfully solved" with- 
in a decade. The collapse of the boom in the 
United States and the resultingcrisis in inter- 
national markets changed this prospect. Thus 
prior to World War II, the European economy 
“presented a picture of half-finished transfor- 
mation in relation to technological change and 
the new developments in the international 
markets." 

(From: Internat'l Documents Service, Colum - 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. = 
27. 1954. 342 pp. $4.50) 


Correction 


John D. Black, who was elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Economic Association, 
is a long-time member of NPA's Agriculture 
Committee, and not its Labor Committee as 
reported in the last issue of "Looking Ahead." 
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reports, write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission is granted to quote from or reprint specific 
articles, unless otherwise stipulated, provided credit is 
given to LOOKING AHEAD and the National Planning 


Association. 
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